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Ingalls,    Mrs.    John 


Second  Inaugural 


THURSDAY,  FEBRUARY  14,  1924. 


Mrs-  John  J.  Ingalls :  "I  greatly  en- 
joyed John  Brown's  description  in 
The  Globe  of  Abraham  Lincoln's  visit 
here.  I  was  attending  school  in  St. 
Louis  at  the  time,  tout  father,  Ells- 
worth Chesehrough,  wrote  me  about 
the  speech,  and  stated  that  only  a 
handful  of  people  heard  Lincoln  that 
night  at  the  Methodist  church.  The 
spot  is  commemorated  by  a  marker 
placed  there  hy  the  Atchison  chapter 
D.  A.  R-  My  husband  never  saw  Lin- 
coln. But  I  did.  I  attended  his  sec- 
ond inauguration,  and  stood  very  near 
him  when  he  took  the  oath  of  office.  I 
went  to  the  inauguration  "hall  that 
night-  It  seems  to  me  there  never 
lived  anyone  who  looks  '  so  exact- 
ly like  his  pictures  •<  '  did  Abraham 
Lincoln."    —    i  ,)«*JAn  flp"6\>^ 


Ingersoll ,  Robert  & 


Reminiscences  of  Abraham  Lincoln 


STRANGE  mingling  of  mirth  and 
tears,  of  the  tragic  and'  gro- 
tesque, of  cap  and  crown,  of 
Socrates  and  Rabelais,  of  JEsop  and 
Marcus  Aurelius,  of  all  that  is 
gentle  and  just,  humorous  and  hon- 
est, merciful,  wise,  laughable,  lovable 
and  divine,  and  all  consecrated  to 
the  use  of  man;  while  through  all, 
and  over  all,  an  overwhelming  sense 
of  obligation,  of  chivalric  loyalty  to 
truth, -and  upon  all  the  shadow  of 
the  tragic  end.  .   .   . 

Lincoln  was  not  a  type.  He  stands 
aione— no  ancestors,  no  fellows,  and 
no  successors.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  living  in  a  new  country,  of  social 
equality,  of  personal  freedom,  of 
seeing  in  the  horizon  of  his  future 
the  perpetual  star  of  hope.  He 
preserved  his  individuality  and  his 
self-respect.  He  knew  and  mingled 
with  men  of  every  kind;  and,  after 
all,  men  are  the  best  books.  He  be- 
came acquainted  with  the  ambitions 
and  hopes  of  the  heart,  the  means 
used  to  accomplish  ends,  the  springs 
of  action  and  the  seeds  of  thought. 
He  was  familiar  with  nature,  with 
actual  things,  with  common  facts. 
He  loved  and  appreciated  the  poem 
of  the  year,  the  drama  of  the 
seasons. 

In  a  new  country,  a  man  must 
possess  at  least  three  virtues- 
honesty,  courage,  and  generosity.  In 
cultivated  society,  cultivation  is 
often  more  important  than  soil.  A 
well-executed  counterfeit  passes 
more  readily  than  a  blurred  genuine. 
...  In  a  new  country,  character  is 
essential;  in  the  old,  reputation  is 
sufficient.  In  the  new,  they  find 
what  a  man  really  is;  in  the  old,  he 
generally  passes  for  what  he 
resembles.  .  .  . 

Lincoln  never  finished  his  edu- 
cation. To  the  night  of  his  death 
he  was  a  pupil,  a  learner,  an  in- 
quirer, a  seeker  after  knowl- 
edge.   .    .    . 

Lincoln  was  a  many-sided  man, 
acquainted  with  smiles  and  tears, 
complex  in  brain,  single  in  heart, 
direct  as  light;  and  his  words, 
candid  as  mirrors,  gave  the  perfect 
image  of  his  thought.  He  was  never 
afraid  to  ask — never  too  dignified 
to  admit  that  he  did  not  know.  No 
man  had  keener  wit  or  kinder  hu- 
mor. He  was  not  solemn.  Solem- 
nity is  a  mask  worn  by  ignorance 
and  hypocrisy — it  is  the  preface, 
prologue,  and  index  to  the  cunning 
or  the  stupid.  He  was  natural  in  his 
life  and  thought  —  master  of  the 
story-teller's  art,  in  illustration 
apt,  in  application  perfect,  liberal 
in  speech,  shocking  Pharisees  and 
prudes,  using  any  word  that  wit 
could  disinfect.  .  .  . 

He  was  an  orator — clear,  sincere, 
natural.  He  did  not  pretend.  He 
did  not  say  what  he  thought  others 


thought,  but  what  he  thought.  If 
you  wish  to  be  sublime  you  must  be 
natural — you  must  keep  close  to  the 
grass.  You  must  sit  by  the  fireside 
of  the  heart;  above  the  clouds  it  is 
too  co  .  You  must  be  simple  in 
your  speech;  too  much  polish  sug- 
gests insincerity.  The  great  orator 
idealizes  the  real,  transfigures  the 
common,  makes  even  the  inanimate 
throb  and  thrill,  fills  the  gallery  of 
the  imagination  with  statues  and 
pictures  perfect  in  form  and  color, 
brings  to  ligh"  the  gold  hoarded  by 
memory,  the  miser — shows  'he  glit- 
tering coin  to  the  spendthrift,  hope 
— enriches  the  brain,  ennobles  the 
heart,  and  quickens  the  conscience. 
Between  his  lips,  words  bud  and 
blossom. 

If  you  wish  to  know  the  difference  I 
between  an  orator  and  an  elocu- 
tionist— betwec.  what  is  felt  and 
what  is  said — between  what  the 
heart  and  brain  can  do  together  and 
What  the  brain  can  do  alone — read 
Lincoln's  wondrous  words  at  Gettys- 
burg, and  ':hen  the  speech  of  Ed- 
ward Everett.  The  oration  of  Lin- 
coln will  never  be  forgotten.  It  wiil 
live  until  languages  are  dead  and 
lips  are  dust.  The  speech  of  Everett 
will  never  be  read.  The  elocution- 
ists be.lieve  in  the  virtue  of  voice, 
the  ublimity  of  syntax,  the  majesty 
of  long  sentences,  and  the  genius 
of  gesture.  The  orator  loves  the  real, 
the  simple,  the  natural.  He  places 
the  thought  above  all.  He  knows 
that  the  greatest  ideas  should  be  ex- 
pressed in  the  shortest  words — that 
the  greatest  statues  need  the  least 
drapery. 

Lincoln  was  an  immense  person- 
ality— firm  but  not  obstinate.  Ob- 
stinacy is  egotism — firmness,  hero- 
ism. He  influenced  others  without 
effort,  unconsciously;  and  they  sub- 
mitted to  him  as  men  submit  to 
nature,  unconsciously.  He  was  severe 
with  himself,  and  for  that  reasor 
lenient  with  others.  He  appeared  to 
apologize  for  being  kinder  than  his 
fellows.  He  did  merciful  things  as 
stealthily  as  others  committed 
crimes.  Almost  ashamed  of  tender- 
ness, he  said  and  did  the  noblest 
words  and  deeds  with  that  charming 
confusion — that  awkwardness — that 
is  the  perfect  grace  of  modesty.  As 
a  noble  man,  wishing  to  pay  a  small 
debt  to  a  poor  neighbor,  reluctantly 
offers  a  hundred-dollar  bill  and  asks 
for  change,  fearing  that  he  may  be 
suspected  either  of  making  a  display 
of  wealth  or  a  pretense  of  payment, 
so  Lincoln  hesitated  to  show  his 
wealth  of  goodness,  even  to  the  best 
he  knew. 

A  great  man  stooping,  not  wishing 
to  make  his  fellows  feel  that  they 
I  were  small  or  mean. 
j     He  knew  others,  because  perfectly 


acquainted  with  himself.  He  cared 
nothing  for  place,  but  everything  for 
principle;  nothing  for  money,  but 
everything  for  independence.  Where 
no  principle  was  involved,  easily 
swayed— willing  to  go  slowly,  if  in 
the  right  direction — sometimes  will- 
ing to  stop,  but  he  would  not  go 
back,  and  he  would  not  go  wrong. 
He  was  willing  to  wait.  He  knew 
that  the  event  was  not  waiting,  and 
that  fate  was  not  the  fool  of  chance 
He  knew  that  slavery  had  defenders, 
but  no  defense,  and  that  they  who 
attack  the  right  must  wound'  them- 
selves. He  was  neither  tyrant  nor 
slave.  He  neither  knelt  nor  scorned. 
With  him,  men  were  neither  great 
nor  small — they  were  right  or  wrong. 
Through  manners,  clothes,  titles, 
rags  and  race  he  saw  the  real— that 
which  is.  Beyond  accident,  policy, 
compromise  and  war  he  saw  the  end. 
He  was  patient  as  Destiny,  whose 
undecipherable  hieroglyphs  were  so 
deeply  graven  on  his  sad  and  tragic 
face. 

Nothing  discloses  real  character 
like  the  use  of  power.  It  is  easy  for 
the  weak  to  be  gentle.  Most  people 
can  bear  adversity.  But  if  you  wish 
to  know  what  a  man  really  is,  give 
him  power.  This  is  the  supreme  test. 
It  is  the  glory  of  Lincoln  that,  hav- 
ing •  almost  absolute  power,  he 
never  abused  it,  except  upon  the 
side  of  mercy. 

Wealth  could  not  purchase, 
power  could  not  awe  this  divine, 
this  loving  man.  He  knew  no  fear 
except  the  fear  of  doing  wrong. 
Hating  slavery,  pitying  the  master 
— seeking  to  conquer,  not  persons, 
but  prejudices— he  was  the  em- 
bodiment of  the  self  -  denial,  the 
courage,  the  hope,  and  the  nobility 
of  a  nation.  He  spoke,  not  to  in- 
flame, not  to  upbraid,  but  to  con- 
vince. He  raised  his  hands,  not  to 
strike,  but  in  benediction.  He  longed 
to  pardon.  He  loved  to  see  the  pearls 
of  joy  on  the  cheeks  of  a  wife  whose 
husband  he  had  rescued  from  death 

Lincoln  was  the  grandest  figure 
of  the  fiercest  Civil  War.  He  is  the 
gentlest  memory  of  our  world. — 
Robert  G.  Ingersoll,  in  "Remi- 
niscences of  Abraham  Lincoln  by 
Distinguished  Men  of  His  Time." 
Collected  by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice 
and  published  by  North  American 
Review,  1888. 


Washington  Irwin,  G.  A.  R. 
Member,  Recalls  Family's 
Impressions  of  Lincoln 


"Of  all  the  many  pictures  I  have 
seen  of  Lincoln,  I've  never  seen  any 
that  really  look  like  he  did,"  declared 
Washington  Irwin,  a  Civil  war  vet- 
eran residing  at  618  North  Fifth 
street,  to  a  State  Register  repre- 
sentative Tuesday.  And  Mr.  Irwin 
ought  to  know,  since  he  was  a  neigh- 
bor of  Lincoln,  living  across  the  street 
from  him,  for  a  number  of  years. 
The  Irwins  moved  on  South  Eighth 
street  in  1857  when  Washington,  the 
oldest  son,  was  14  years  of  age. 

Mr.  Irwin  believes  that  President 
Lincoln^  was  perhaps  not  so  handsome 
a  man  as  his  pictures  represent.  "Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  homely  man,"  he  said, 
"but  he  was  not  ugly.  Those  who 
knew  him,  I  believe,  never  thought  of 
him  in  terms  of  his  appearance  but 
of  the  character  and  the  man  which 
his  frame  concealed." 

"Not  So  Tall" 
Another  popular  impression  which 
aggravates  Mr.  Irwin  is  that  of  Lin- 
coln's height.  "He  was  only  six  feet, 
four  inches  tall.  Many  men  stand 
that  high,"  Mr.  Irwin  emphasized. 

One  of  the  most  vivid  impressions 
that  the  veteran  retains  of  his  former 
neighbor  is  his  appearance  at  a  fire. 
"One  evening  the  planing  mill  located 
at  Tenth  and  Edwards  streets  caught 
fire,"  Mr.  Irwin  told  the  story,  "and 
many  of  the  town's  residents  hastily 
gathered  to  the  scene.  Mr.  Lincoln 
appeared  wearing  a  funny  little 
peaked  hat  that  probably  belonged  to 
his  son,  Tad,  but  which  he  had  un- 
heedingly  picked  up  as  he  left  home. 
I  cannot  forget  how  comical  he 
looked,"  Mr.  Irwin  concluded. 

"It  was  customary,"  said  Mr.  Irwin, 
"for  the  Lincolns  to  buy  milk  from  a 
man  named  Allen  who  lived  at  Eighth 
and  Edwards  streets.  The  boys,  who 
were  frequently  sent  there  on  er- 
rands, might  loiter  on  their  return 
and  their  father  would  go  out  to 
search  for  them.  I  recall  seeing  Mr, 
Lincoln  returning  home  with  one  boy 
on  his  shoulder  and  the  other  cling- 
ing to  his  hand  while  he  somehow 
carried  the  pail  of  milk." 

On  another  occasion  Mr.  Irwin  and 
his  father  were  on  their  way  to  hear 
an  address  by  Stephen  A.  Douglas 
when  Lincoln  and  he  were  contesting 
for  the  office  of  United  States  sena- 
tor. Enroute  they  met  Lincoln,  who, 
upon  asking  when  he  would  speak  re- 
plied "Tonight  at  the  State  Capitol."' 
Mr.  Irwin  said  that  Mr.  Lincoln,  whp 
had  just  returned  to  the  city,  wore 
his  tall  silk  hat  worn  at  the  edges, 
carried  his  carpet  bag  across  his' 
shoulders,  and  his  usual  cane.  That 
night  he  delivered  his  famous  speech 
in  which  he  declared  "a  house  divided  £ 
against  itself  cannot  stand." 
Had  To  Be  Politician 
In  spite  of  history,  Mr.  Irwin  de- 
clares that  "Lincoln  was  not  a  poli- 
tician by  choice,  but  had  to  be  on§. 
All  during  the  campaign,"  continued 
the  veteran,  "he  expected  that  Doug-' 
las  would  win  the  election. 

Following  the  Civil  war,  Mr.  Irwin 
saw  the  funeral  train  that  brought 
Lincoln  back  to  his  home  and  wit- 
nessed the   funeral  of  the  man  for 


e  sealing  of  the  casket  ten  fe« 
ground  surrounded  by 
ji.-inch  concrete  wall, 
erning  the  condition  of  the 
Mr.  Irwin  said  that  it  had 
a  dark  brown  and  that  the 
features  were  sunken.  Although  the 
pillow' on  which  the  head  of  the  mar- 
tyred president  had  rested  was  de- 
cayed and  the  head  fallen  back,  no 
one  touched  the  body. 
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WASHINGTON   IRWIN 


whom  he  had  cast  his  first  vote  for 
president.  Twenty-two  years  later, 
after  attempts  had  been  made  to 
steal  Lincoln's  body,  he  viewed  the 
remains  of  the  dead  man  and  aidedSi 
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